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an automaton, feared by myself, bantered by my colleagues,
and sometimes good-humouredly by the boys."

Ever the most unassuming of men, he talked little of himself,
and since few of the memoir-writers seem to have met him in his
early years, his literary beginnings remain to be disinterred.
There is an obvious reason for the obscurity of his early contribu-
tions to magazines; he wrote under the pseudonym of "J. Locke
Williams", and when he became known under his own name,
none thought of any connection with the literary schoolmaster
who used to send his manuscripts from Glenalmond. Probably
most of his school holidays were spent abroad, partly for his
health's sake, partly from inclination, for he had a love and
understanding of the French and their countryside rare among
English writers.

Though not of the Tellow Book circle, he was a friend of its
editor, Henry Harland, who probably introduced him to Lane,
the publisher of all his books except Septimus, issued by John
Murray in 1909. At Lane's death, Locke wrote to the Times, as
one of the few authors "who can sit as I do now at this moment
of writing, and see a few feet away a line of thirty volumes under
the same publisher's imprint," to pay tribute to "the most loyal
of friends, the most wise of counsellors, and the most honourable
of partners in what, after all, is the work of a lifetime." When he
became an established best-seller, Locke received many tempting
offers, but turned them down without hesitation. He was under
no legal pledge to Lane, but remained with him from gratitude
in contented loyalty, because, as he once remarked to his wife,
"John Lane stuck to me before these others wanted me."

His first novel, At the. Gate of Samaria, is a study of the "new
woman". Clytie Davenant, a vivid young creature rebelling
against the narrowness of humdrum provincial respectability
at "Durdleham", with an elderly churchwarden father and two
staid elder sisters, escapes on coming into an income of a hundred
a year to study art in London. Her assertion of independence
finds illustration in her outburst at the suggestion that she should
try to reform her street-arab model:

"He is human . . . That's why I cultivate him. Delight-